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Housecleaning | 
By Walter E. Myer | 











BOMEONE has said that each person 

should examine all his belongings 
occasionally and then destroy every- 
thing which is neither useful nor beauti- 
ful, Almost anyone who followed that 
rule would find in his own home enough 
worthless articles to feed a good-sized 
bonfire. Closets, attics and out-of-the- 
way nooks get cluttered with items large 
and small which can lay little claim 
to usefulness or beauty. 

We let things like that accumulate, 
partly because we merely neglect them 
and partly because we don’t like to dis- 
card anything we have had for a long 
time. That’s why, in most households, 
a good old-fashioned housecleaning 
once in a while seems to be in order. 

If we could examine our minds as 
easily as our homes, we would find an 
equal amount of useless furnishings or 
equipment. We all live in mental houses 
that are more or less cluttered. Ideas 
and habits which have nothing to com- 
mend them but their age, occupy valu- 
able space. 

The selfishness, irresponsibility or 
petulance of childhood, which in the man 
or woman seems as out of place as the 
clothing of a child, too often linger on, 
advertising the fact that the adult is 
clinging to the possessions of baby- 
hood. Prejudices, never useful or beau- 
tiful, grow uglier and more disagreeable 
in the corners of our minds. They are 
serious obstacles in the path of clear 
and logical thinking. 

It would not do for us to become too 
introspective, turning our attention con- 
stantly on our minds. That would make 
us self-conscious and unnatural. But it 
would be a good thing if each one were 
to engage fairly often in a bit of mental 
housecleaning. Many habits, ideas, 
ways of thinking, might well be brushed 
away. They will not be missed. 

Peculiarly out of 
place in a_ well- 
ordered mind are 
the political preju- 
dices which so many 
people carry around 
with them. When 
one is young he ac- 
quires an emotional 
attachment to a cer- 
tain party name, an 
antipathy to an- 
other. Reason, ar- 
fument, fact do not enter into the selec- 
tion. Yet the choice is made, and, unless 
One is unusually critical of his likes 
and dislikes, this childhood choice may 
determine his position on problems that 
Closely affect him throughout his life. 

But probably the rubbish which most 
heeds to be cleaned out of the ordinary 
mind is more personal in nature. There 
are little inefficient habits of study and 
,0f work which should be swept aside. 
There are disagreeable traits of person- 
ality which interfere with one’s social 
Telations. 

Our mental houses need frequent air- 
ings and occasional overhaulings in or- 
der that our work and play and associa- 
tion may be carried on in a wholesome 
atmosphere; that our lives may be spent 
in an environment conducive to happi- 
Ness. If we can keep our minds from 
becoming unduly cluttered, we will have 


_taken a major step toward successful 
living. 


Walter E. Myer 


SILOS AND GRAIN MILLS in Budapest. 


wie BOWS 
AUTHENTICATED NEWS 
Russia and her satellites have benefited 


from Hungary’s grain supplies. 


Troubles of Hungary 


Political Strife Has Often Caused Established Governments 


To Be Ruthless in Suppressing Their Opponents 


HE trial of Joseph Cardinal Minds- 

zenty in Hungary was one of the 
latest acts of oppression which have 
marked that nation’s political life in 
recent times. Before World War I, 
for instance, when the country was 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
conflicts between the established gov- 
ernment and groups that wanted social 
reform often resulted in persecution 
and outbreaks of violence. 

After the first World War, while 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy was the na- 
tion’s regent, similar strife continued 
and the government often refused to 
investigate when its opponents were 
murdered or mysteriously disappeared. 
And when the country was occupied by 
the Germans in 1944, Jews and other 
anti-fascist groups were ruthlessly 
exterminated. 

It should be emphasized at the outset 
that these demonstrations have never 
represented the will of most Hungar- 
ian people. Instead, they have come 
about because minority groups holding 
power have wanted to suppress the 
development of democratic government 
in the nation. The Communist leaders 
today appear to be no more popular 
with the majority of Hungarians than 
were the leaders of oppressive minority 
groups who ruled the country in the 
past. 

The Hungarian people have only 
once in their recent history been able 
to establish a representative govern- 
ment. At the close of World War II, 
Hungary and the other countries that 
had been occupied by Germany were 
told that they could elect their own 
rulers. In accordance with this 


promise, the Allies sponsored elections 
in Hungary late in 1945. The balloting 
resulted in a victory for the Small 
Landholders Party and early in 1946 
a republic was set up. Ferenc Nagy, 
a leader of the party, was made prime 
minister, 

Nagy and the Small Landholders 
had long fought for the breaking up of 
large estates, for the introduction of 
scientific farming methods, and for 
other reforms that would modernize 
the country. When he became prime 
minister, Nagy started to put this pro- 
gram into effect. He began by in- 
stituting plans for land reform. 

He also tried to find a satisfactory 
way of meeting a serious political 
problem that arose. The Communists 
had polled 17 per cent of the total 
vote in the 1945 elections, and they 
demanded representation in the Cab- 
inet. Nagy was willing to give them 
some representation, but he hesitated 
to meet their further demand that a 
member of their party be made 
Minister of the Interior. 

This position is an important one 
in the Hungarian government because 
the nation’s police are under its con- 
trol. The Communists eventually won 
the post, and their reason for wanting 
it became apparent. Non-Communists 
were taken off the police force and 
Communists took their places. The 
ground was thus laid for the Com- 
munists to quiet any opposition when- 
ever they might want to take over 
the government. 

Their opportunity soon came. In 
May of 1946, Prime Minister Nagy, 

(Concluded on page 2) 


North Atlantic 
Pact Discussed 


Debate About Proposed Military 
Alliance Centers on Two 
Important Questions 


HE public problem which has been 

most widely discussed in the United 
States and western Europe during 
recent days is the North Atlantic Pact. 
Confusion and misunderstanding have 
clouded the discussions and temporar- 
ily, at least, weakened the position of 
the democratic nations. When the 
Pact is finally put into effect, the 
damage that has been done will proba- 
bly be repaired, and it is hoped that 
the Western World will be stronger 
and more united than ever before. 

The nations which first decided to 
consider the possibility of forming the 
North Atlantic Pact were Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Canada, and the United 
States. After they began their nego- 
tiations, the question arose as to 
whether it might be a good idea to 
include certain other countries, nota- 
bly the Scandinavian nations, in the 
plan. 

Norway, from the outset, seemed 
anxious to join in a military security 
program with the other Western na- 
tions. Her foreign minister, Halvard 
Lange, came to Washington to discuss 
the idea with top American officials. 

Sweden and Denmark, on the other 
hand, are reported to feel that it 
would be better for them not to take 
sides in the East-West conflict by 
joining with either the Western powers 
or Russia. They have tried to per- 
suade Norway that it would be wiser 
for these three Scandinavian coun- 
tries to form their own military alli- 
ance and keep it independent of the 
Big Power groups. 

Some Americans would also rather 
have Norway join a Scandinavian 

(Concluded on page 6) 


ACME 
ERNEST BEVIN and other European 
leaders are disappointed that the U. S. 
will not make a strong pledge to go to 
war under the North Atlantic Pact— 
but they want to go ahead with plans 
for the military alliance. 
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Hungary Has a Long History of Oppression 


tired from months of hard work, left 
Hungary for a brief vacation in 
Switzerland. While he was there, the 
Communists accused him and certain 
other officials of being traitors to their 
country. Nagy was permitted to 
resign the premiership, but some of the 
officials simply “disappeared.” (Nagy 
did not return to Hungary and is now 
in this country.) 

Since that time, Hungary has fallen 
completely under the control of the 
Communists. “Elections” held in the 
fall of 1947 gave the party a sweeping 
victory, but the previous democratic 
election, plus all other reliable evi- 





ACME 


JOSEPH CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, 
whose trial for treason brought forth 
a storm of protest against Communist 
methods in Hungary. 


dence, indicates that the majority of 
Hungarians are opposed to Com- 
munism. Political persecutions have 
continued since the Communists seized 
power—a climax being reached in the 
arrest and conviction of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

Russia has had a controlling posi- 
tion over Hungary during most of the 
period since the last war. At the end 
of that conflict, the Allies agreed that 
Hungary should be occupied by rep- 
resentatives of Britain, Russia, and 
the United States. This occupation 
was carried out uneventfully—and 
most of the foreign forces were with- 
drawn in 1947 when a peace treaty 
for Hungary was signed. Russia, how- 
ever, kept some troops there to protect 
Soviet supply lines to Austria. 

It is quite obvious that Russia and 
Russian troops have played a key role 
in aiding the Communists in Hungary. 
The country is completely under the 
Soviet thumb, and it has taken no 
action since 1947 that has not been 
in accord with Russia’s wishes. Men 
who now control the Hungarian gov- 
ernment are Communists who were 
trained in the Soviet Union. 

In Hungary, as in other nations 
that are closely associated with Russia, 
the United States has little, if any, in- 
fluence. Prime Minister Nagy during 
his brief term in office attempted to 
cooperate with both the East and the 
West. While his country had little 
that it could sell to either of the larger 
nations, Nagy visited both Russia and 
the United States in attempting to win 
concessions that would lighten Hun- 
gary’s economic burdens. 

All attempts at cooperation with the 
West ceased when the Communists 
came into power. Our country’s only 
action in relation to Hungary has been 
to protest vigorously each time that 
the Communists have taken some 


(Concluded from page 1) 


highly objectionable step—as in the 
case of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Nevertheless, we have maintained 
diplomatic relations with the country, 
although these relations have been very 
strained since the Mindszenty trial. 
Several American representatives were 
asked to leave Hungary for allegedly 
having engaged in practices which 
were unethical and unfriendly to the 
Hungarian government. The charges 
were vigorously denied by our State 
Department. What the final outcome 
of this diplomatic warfare will be re- 
mains to be seen. 

Hungary’s turbulent political his- 
tory reflects in part the economic diffi- 
culties the country has had. Since 
it occupies a broad, fertile plain, the 
nation (which is about the size of 
Indiana) is largely an agricultural 
one. It produces substantial quanti- 
ties of cattle and grain. Farm output, 
however, has never been as great as 
it could be. This is partly because of 
primitive farming methods, and partly 
because most of Hungary’s good 
agricultural land has been owned by a 
relatively few families. 

The efforts made by the Nagy gov- 

ernment resulted in the breaking up 
of many of the large estates and, for 
the first time, numbers of peasants 
became landowners. The program has, 
however, been criticized because it is 
said to have resulted in the “creation 
of dwarf farms” that cannot be effi- 
ciently run. Modern farming requires 
machinery, and for machinery to be 
profitably used a farm must be fairly 
large. 
. If the Nagy government had stayed 
in power, it might have helped farm- 
ers to buy and operate modern ma- 
chinery on a cooperative basis. But 
the Communists are working toward 
collectivization — government owner- 
ship and management—of the farms. 
They are going slowly with this pro- 
gram, though, for fear of arousing the 
anger of the farmers by taking their 
newly won lands from them. 

Hungary’s chief industries are 
based on the country’s agricultural 
products. The main crops are wheat, 
corn, potatoes, barley, rye, and sugar 
beets, and the flour-milling, the sugar- 
refining and the canning industries 
are important. 

Hungary’s leading mineral is baux- 


ite—the substance from which alumi- . 


num is obtained. This resource, to- 





gether with the nation’s oil and coal, 
is the basis for industries manufac- 
turing light machinery. There are 
also some steel mills, and numerous 
textile plants for making cotton and 
woolen materials. 

While Hungary is still industrially 
very poor, manufacturing has become 
increasingly important in relation to 
the nation’s agriculture. In 1920, for 
instance, the farms provided 47 per 
cent of the national income and the 
factories provided only 18 per cent. 
In 1943, the farms provided only 28 
per cent of that income, and 33 per 
cent came from factories and indus- 
trial plants. 

While the Communists have brought 
industrial enterprises under govern- 
ment ownership in Hungary, this trend 
toward nationalization is not a new 
one. Even before World War II, the 
state owned the railway system, the 
shipping companies, the forests, and 
many of the steel mills. Premier 
Nagy’s government brought other in- 
dustries under national ownership— 
among them the coal mines, the power 
plants, and food-processing enter- 
prises. More recently, the banks and 
the aluminum industry have been na- 
tionalized. 

One other important point should be 
mentioned in connection with Hun- 
gary; namely, that the nation occupies 
a commanding position on the Danube 
River. River traffic from Germany 
and Austria must pass through Hun- 
gary and ships from that nation itself 
can sail down the Danube to the sea. 
This fact explains in part Russia’s 
interest in Hungary. The Soviet 
Union touches the river only at its 
mouth, but Russian leaders want to 
have a voice in controlling traffic on 
the main body of the river—and they 
will have it so long as they dominate 
Hungary. 

There is little likelihood that Hun- 
gary will soon swing away from Rus- 
sia. The smaller nation is economi- 
cally dependent upon the larger one, 
and opposition to communism is simply 
not allowed to exist—as Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s tragic experience shows. 





Pronunciations 


Luis Batlle Berres—lwés baht’ yuh bér’- 
rés 

Montevideo—moOn ti-vid'’i-6 

Chaim Weizmann—kah-yim vits’mahn 

Syngman Rhee—so6dng-mahn ré 

Ferenc Nagy—fé’rénts n6j 


MAP FOR 


HUNGARY is centrally located in Europe 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


SELDEN CHAPIN, U. S. Minister to 
Hungary, was one of the diplomats whose 
recall was asked by Hungary. 


Kuou Aow 


PART of the social life of the 

high school centers upon dances, 
either general school dances or the 
dances of special clubs or groups, 
There are certain simple rules of con- 
duct and courtesy which add to the 
enjoyment of dancing. 

First of all, of course, it is neces- 
sary to know how to dance. The boy 
or girl who waits for an important 
school dance to learn will be a source 
of embarrassment to himself and to 
others. If one cannot take lessons, 
small dances at home with relatives 
and friends will serve as good practice 
lessons. After learning the basic steps, 
it is all right to go in for the more 
elaborate techniques. But one should 
know how to dance in a simple style, 
for many people prefer such dancing. 

Boys must accept the responsibility 
of seeing that their girl friends have 
a good time. If dances are traded 
beforehand, you should see to it that 
you and your partner exchange with 
a number of couples, even if you would 
prefer to dance all evening with your 
own partner. 

If there is no program and the boys 
“cut in” on other couples, each boy 
should dance with as many girls as 
possible. He should not try to monop- 
olize one girl the entire evening, nor 
should he let any girl sit through dance 
after dance or be with one boy all eve- 
ning. The first and last dances should 
always be with one’s partner. 

When a collision occurs, it is up t0 
the boys involved, not the girls, to say, 
“Excuse me,” or “I’m sorry.” Neither 
a boy nor a girl should do too much 
apologizing for his or her dancing, for 
that becomes embarrassing. However 
painful a dance may be, both the boy 
and girl should be friendly and cour- 
teous with each other when it ends. 
It is positively rude for a girl to re 
fuse a dance with one boy and then 
turn around and dance with another. 

In short, both boys and girls at 
a dance should avoid snobbishness, 
rudeness, and the tendency to show 
off, just as they should shun these 
forms of conduct in all their social 
relations. Many young people do not 
go to many dances and feel under 4 
considerable strain the few times they 
do go. Those of you who are good 
dancers should extend yourselves to 
make others have a good time. 
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Tune In! 
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T is reported that NBC is planning @ 
two-point program to meet the situa- 
tion caused by CBS’s having taken many 
its star performers. First, NBC may 
develop young, new talent to replace the 
gidsters. Second, it may build up pro- 
ms with more reasonable price tags 
than the star-studded ones. 


x * * 


The popular mystery radio series 
“Suspense” is going to have a weekly 
counterpart on the CBS television net- 
work starting March 1. The video series 
will be presented on Tuesday nights. ... 
Horace Heidt is planning a Broadway 
musical, featuring the best of the young 
talent discovered on his “Original Youth 
Opportunity Program.” 


. & 


The popular comedy team of “Ozzie 
and Harriet” will shift from NBC to 
CBS in April. This program, now heard 
on Sunday evenings, features the trials 
and tribulations of an American family. 
The co-stars—Ozzie Nelson and Harriet 
Hilliard—are husband and wife in real 
life as well as on the air. They have two 
real-life sons, too, but the “sons” in the 
program are played by professional 
actors. 

* * * 


Almost all radio shows have warm-up 
periods to get the audience and the stars 
in the proper frame of mind. Ralph 
Edwards uses this period for a very 
practical purpose—to size up his audi- 
ence and start mentally selecting his 
contestants. 


Walter O’Keefe takes his mike down 
into the audience during the pre-broad- 
cast session to interview prospective 
contestants. 


Art Linkletter gets his audience in a 
happy frame of mind by offering ten 
dollars to the first man who can get to 
the stage to sell Linkletter his shirt. 
This usually has about ten shirtless men 
on the stage in no time at all and gets 
things off to a delightfully informal start. 


Jimmy Durante’s warm-up is a show 
in itself. He does several of his famous 
routines with one of his old partners, 
Lou Clayton or Eddie Jackson; throws 
pillows at the drummer, ends up by 
throwing his script away. 


Red Skelton is almost unique in that 
he has no warm-up to speak of, but 
rather a follow-up. After the show is 
over, he devotes another half hour to 
clowning for the studio visitors. 


Ed Gardner gives a rather lengthy, 
serious talk on American humor, during 
which his pants gently slip to the floor. 


x * * 


_ The Harvest of Stars program, featur- 
ing the popular tenor, James Melton, re- 
mains with CBS until April, and can be 
heard on Wednesday at 9:30 pm., EST. 
On April 3, the program will move to a 
Sunday hour with NBC. This informa- 
tion is for the benefit of those readers 
who were confused by a recent note in 
this column about the Melton program. 


—By GEORGE EDSON 
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BEFORE AND AFTER: Lum and Abner 
as they normally look—and as they ap- 
Pear when made up for their parts. They 


tre heard weekly on Sunday evening 
over CBS, 
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Syngman Rhee 
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Chaim Weizmann 








Personalities in the News 




















T opposite ends of Asia, two young 
nations—Israel and Korea—are 
now in the midst of their first year 
of independence. At the head of the 
government in each of these countries 
is the man who played the leading role 
in the long struggle that took place 
before freedom was achieved. We are 
presenting here brief sketches of these 
two leaders—President Chaim Weiz- 
mann of Israel and President Syng- 
man Rhee of Korea. 

The election of 74-year-old Chaim 
Weizmann to the Presidency of Israel 
earlier this month was a fitting cli- 
max to the career of this Jewish elder 
statesman who has also won world re- 
nown as a top-flight scientist. 

Born in a little village in Russia, 

Weizmann was one of a large family. 
His father was a lumber merchant of 
moderate means. Even as a boy, young 
Chaim showed himself to be a brilliant 
student of science and mathematics. 
He studied in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and then moved to England 
where he became a chemistry instruc- 
tor at the University of Manchester 
and was naturalized as a British citi- 
zen. , 
During this period Weizmann es- 
tablished himself as a leader in the 
growing movement to establish a na- 
tional homeland for the Jews in Pales- 
tine. He interested many prominent 
people in the movement, among them 
being Lord Balfour, the British states- 
man. At the same time he was at 
work establishing a solid reputation 
as a chemist. 

Weizmann’s scientific contributions 
to the British war effort in World 
War I brought him great renown. 
When he was offered as a reward prac- 
tically any honor that he might wish, 
Weizmann replied that the only thing 
he wanted was “a national home for 
my people.” The issuance of the Bal- 
four Declaration—acknowledging the 
claim of the Jews to a national home- 
land—came a few months later. 

For the next two decades Dr. Weiz- 
mann threw his energy into the strug- 
gle for a homeland for his people. He 
ran into opposition on all sides, and 
at times his task seemed hopeless. But 
Weizmann never wavered, and finally 
—after World War II—the Jewish 
leader saw his long struggle rewarded. 
In May, 1948, the British withdrew 
from Palestine, and the new State of 
Israel came into being. 

Dr. Weizmann has definite ideas 
about the future of Israel. He fore- 
sees a society based on intensive use 
of the land. At the same time, trade 
must be developed, for, with its lim- 


ited resources, Israel cannot hope to 
be self-sufficient. Internationally Weiz- 
mann thinks that Israel’s geographic 
position may enable it to become a 
“bridge” between the East and West. 

Dr. Weizmann lives at Rehovoth, 
some miles south of Tel Aviv. There 
he keeps a close watch on the scien- 
tific work at the institute which bears 
his name. The work now being car- 
ried on there is aimed at getting the 
maximum use out of Israel’s mineral 
and agricultural resources. 


* * * 


O less dramatic than the life of 
Chaim Weizmann is that of Syng- 
man Rhee, the President of Korea. 
Born of a wealthy family, Rhee trained 
for government service as a boy. One 
of the turning points of his life oc- 
curred when he entered a mission 
school in order to learn the English 
language. 
Not only did Rhee learn English 
there, but he became imbued with 
many of the ideas of American de- 


‘ 


mocracy. He entered the youth move- 
ment for reform of the Korean mon- 
archy, was arrested, and was thrown 
in jail. 

Pardoned after seven years of im- 
prisonment, Rhee came to the United 
States and studied for six years at 
various universities. At Princeton he 
came under the influence of Woodrow 
Wilson who, at that time, was head 
of the university. 

By the time Rhee returned to his 
homeland, Japan had taken over the 
country. He plunged at once into the 
movement for a free and independent 
Korea. Finally he had to flee for his 
life. He went to Hawaii where he kept 
in touch with the resistance move- 
ment. 

In 1919 the leaders of Korea’s prov- 
inces elected Syngman Rhee the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea, which 
was, however, a government-in-exile. 
Dr. Rhee carried out his presidential 
duties from neighboring China. For 
the next 20 years he worked constantly 
for the establishment of a free Korea. 
With the defeat of Japan in World 
War II, Dr. Rhee returned to Korea 
and was elected the President of the 
republic. 

President Rhee faces many difficult 
problems. The foremost one, of course, 
is the continued division of Korea. 
The northern part of the country— 
under the domination of Russia—does 
not recognize the government headed 
by Rhee. 

This geographic “split” makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to improve the eco- 
nomic conditions in the new nation, 
but under Rhee’s leadership a good 
start is being made in economic and 
political reconstruction. 

Although he is 73 years old, the 
white-haired, scholarly Dr. Rhee is 
erect and vigorous. His wife is a 
native of Austria. He met her while 
pleading for a free Korea at a meeting 
of the League of Nations in Europe 
in the mid-thirties. 


—By Howarp O. SWEET. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A jail warden says that college men 
make good prisoners. This is another 
clinching argument for higher education. 


* x * 


‘A scientist has a theory that life on 
this planet began in hot water. Began? 


~x~ * * 


It’s beginning to appear that what this 
country soen will need is everything the 
taxpayer has. 


~x~ * * 


Medical experts declare Americans are 
living too fast. Highway statistics in- 
dicate too many are dying the same way. 


* x * 


Some one is offering for $5 a book on 
“How to Live Without Money.” He 
doesn’t say what he wants with the $5. 


=~ *® 


_Don’t reproach Junior if he gets ex- 
cited about nothing. He may become a 
great play-by-play broadcaster. 


“* 


The nations are in agreement that 
excessive armaments can lead only to 
national bankruptcy. And apparently 
every one of them is resolved to be just 
as bankrupt as the rest. 


x * * 


Young Bride: 
here?” 

Grocer: “No, this is a grocery store.” 

Bride: “Oh, I am so sorry. I wanted 
to buy some dried apples.” 


“Do you sell dry goods 

















PARTCH IN COLLIER'S 


“That’s Mr. Steger. He’s the key man 
around here.” 


“What are you doing at the univer- 
sity?” 

“Taking medicine.” 

“Feeling better?” 


* * * 


“Do you realize,” said a man in a 
cafeteria to a stranger across the table, 
“that you are reading your paper up- 
side down?” 

“Of course I realize it,” snapped the 
stranger. “Do you think it’s easy?” 


x ® @F 


The doctor stood by the bedside, and 
looked down at the sick man. 

“T cannot hide from you the fact that 
you are very ill,” he seid. “Is there 
anyone you would like to see?” 

“Yes,” said the sufferer faintly. 

“Who is it?” 

“Another doctor.” 


‘ 
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The Story of the Week 


Back to Washington 


General Dwight Eisenhower is now 
back in Washington for a few weeks, 
serving as top military adviser to 
President Truman and Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal. The former Army 
Chief of Staff and present head of 
Columbia University is acting as a 
“trouble-shooter” on matters pertain- 
ing to national defense. 

General Eisenhower was called back 
to temporary military duty, it is be- 
lieved, in an effort to bring about com- 
plete agreement. among the services 
on certain vital defense problems. Al- 
though the National Security Act of 
1947 was supposed to “unify” the 
forces, disagreement on certain mat- 





HARRIS & EWING 


GENERAL EISENHOWER has _ tempo- 
rarily left his duties as President of 
Columbia University to act as a special 
military adviser to President Truman and 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal. 


ters has continued. General Eisen- 
hower is now acting as presiding of- 
ficer at meetings of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff where, it is felt, his ability 
and prestige may help to promote 
harmony among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

When General Eisenhower finishes 
his Washington assignment, he will 
return to Columbia University in New 
York City. He has been President of 
Columbia since last October. 


Ceylon’s Anniversary 


Ceylon is celebrating its first year 
of independence this month. In Feb- 
ruary 1948, Great Britain agreed that 
the island could be a self-governing 
dominion, similar to Australia and 
Canada. So the Ceylonese are now 
running their own affairs, although 
they do allow England to station 
troops in some of their larger cities 
to protect British interests. 

Known as the “Pearl of the Orient,” 
the island of Ceylon lies a4 few miles 
southeast of the southern tip of In- 
dia. Slightly larger in area than 
West Virginia, it has a population of 
nearly six million. Its capital, Co- 
lombo, is located on the western coast, 
and is the center of the island’s tea 
and coconut trade. 

The interior of Ceylon is very moun- 
tainous, some of the peaks rising as 
high as 8,000 feet. Although the cli- 
mate along the coasts is hot and humid, 
in the mountains it is delightfully cool 
all year around. 

While the chief occupation of the 
Ceylonese is farming, nearly two- 
thirds of the island’s food must be 
imported. The government is trying 


to increase food production by irri- 
gating the land, and by providing 
farmers with seed and tools. 


Cost of Government 


Just as the expenses of the federal 
government have been increasing in 
the past few years, so has there been 
an upward swing in the cost of state 
governments. In recent weeks, the 
governors of New York, California, 
Pennsylvania and a number of other 
states have submitted budgets of rec- 
ord-breaking size to their legisla- 
tures. The two-year budgets now un- 
der discussion in both California and 
Pennsylvania total more than 1 bil- 
lion dollars each. 

In commenting on the size of vari- 
ous state budgets, the New York Times 
recently revealed some interesting fig- 
ures on the cost of government. Ac- 
cording to the Times, “the total cost 
of government in the United States 
today—including federal, state, and 
local expenditures—is about 57 bil- 
lion dollars a year. That is equivalent 
to an annual tax on every person in 
the country of $385. The per capita 
cost of government in Great Britain 
is about $325, in Canada about $255.” 

State budgets, the Times added, ac- 
count for about one-seventh of the to- 
tal cost of government in the United 
States. 





Student Letters 


On what subject do you think THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER has received the 
most letters from students since the 
start of school last fall? According 
to a survey made by the OBSERVER’S 
editors, the subject about which the 
most letters have been written is 
whether the voting age should be 
lowered to 18. 

Students showed the second great- 
est interest (in terms of letters) in 
the subject of the United Nations. 
The admission of displaced persons to 
the United States, last fall’s presiden- 
tial election, and the Berlin blockade 
were the next three most popular sub- 
jects. 

Large numbers of letters have also 
been received on the questions of our 
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20TH CENTURY-FOX 


“DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS” is 
a lively picture of sea life that stars 
Lionel Barrymore, Richard Widmark, and 
Dean Stockwell. 


relations with Russia, aid to China, 
our occupation policy in Japan, juve- 
nile delinquency, and proposals to in- 
crease the vote at election time. 


Keeping Fit 


While Mr. Truman prefers walk- 
ing—particularly early in the morn- 
ing—as a healthful pastime, other 
Presidents have combined their ex- 
ercise and recreation in diversions 
ranging from long-distance swimming 
to big-game hunting. John Quincy 
Adams used to get up before sunrise 
to swim across the Potomac River, 
while Theodore Roosevelt was not only 
a hunter but boxed, played tennis, and 
took part in other vigorous pastimes. 

One of the most ardent sportsmen 
among our Presidents, the “first” 
Roosevelt once had a boxing ring set 
up in the White House. Shortly after 
he retired from office, he went hunt- 
ing in the jungles of Africa. 

The late Franklin Roosevelt was 
known for his fondness for swimming. 
He was a constant user of the White 
House pool. Calvin Coolidge and Her- 
bert Hoover enjoyed trout fishing. 
William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Warren Harding all played 
golf. 

Many of our early Presidents were 
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proficient horsemen—among they 
George Washington, Thomas Jeffergop 
and Andrew Jackson. In his younges, 
days Abraham Lincoln was known for 
his skill as a wrestler. 












“Oleo” Hearings 






A Congressional committee is sched. 
uled to begin hearings March 1 op 
the repeal of the federal tax on ole. 
margarine. “Oleo,” as it is commonly 
called, is a substance consisting of 
vegetable oils and other ingredients 
and is used by some families as a sub 
stitute for butter. 

A measure calling for the repeal of 
the taxes on “oleo” was adopted by the 
House last year but it failed of pas. 
sage in the Senate. The bill is con. 
sidered to have a better chance of 
enactment this year because it is sup 
ported by President Truman and many 
Congressional leaders. In fact, it has 
won such widespread support that 18 
different proposals for the repeal of 
the tax have been introduced in the 
legislature. 

Those who want to do away with} 
this tax say that it discriminate 
against the makers of oleo while at 
the same time it gives undue advan- 
tage to dairy farmers. They con 
tend that most oleo products now be 
ing sold to the public have virtually 
the same food value as butter and, 
furthermore, that these would sell for 
even lower prices than they now do 
if the tax were repealed. Oleomarga- 
rine has always sold for less than 
butter. 

Those who oppose repeal contend 
that it would harm the dairy farmers 
because butter cannot sell for the 
same price as oleomargarine and still 
net a profit. It is also argued that 
oleomargarine does not have the same 
nourishment as butter even when it 
is “enriched” with the necessary 
vitamins. 







































Catholic Strength 


The struggle between communism 
and the Catholic Church has been in- 
tensified in Europe as a result of 
the trial and sentencing of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary. The table 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET in the first picture taken since Inauguration Day. 
Commerce; Alban Barkley, U. S. Vice President (who attends Cabinet meetings though he is not a member); Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor; Charles Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Jesse Donaldson, Postmaster General; James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense; Dean Acheson, Secretary of State; John Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Tom Clark, Attorney General. 


below, taken from the New York 
Times, gives the number of Catholics 
in the countries of continental Europe 
where they are strongest. Church fig- 
ures, which are from Catholic sources, 
have been rounded off to thousands. 


Total 

Country Population Catholics 
Austria 7,057,000 5,938,000 
Belgium 8,453,000 8,238,000 
Czechoslovakia 12,338,000 8,500,000 
France _... 41,500,000 31,000,000 
East Germany... 18,503,000 2,700,000 
West Germany.. 47,408,000 17,300,000 
Hungary . 9,383,000 7,017,000 
Ee SES 45,833,000 45,470,000 
Netherlands 9,793,000 3,100,000 
Re 23,781,000 21,712,000 
rortugal ....... 8,402,000 7,882,000 
| See 27,761,000 27,500,000 
Yugoslavia ..... 15,752,000 6,031,000 


Second Year of ERP 


Congress is now discussing the cost 
of the second year of the European 
Recovery Program. The Truman ad- 
ministration is asking for a little less 
than 5% billion dollars for the 15- 
month period beginning April 1, 1949, 
and ending June 30, 1950. If that 
amount is granted, the cost of the 
program during each month of its sec- 
ond year will be about 362 million dol- 
lars. The monthly cost the first year 
averaged about 421 million dollars. 

In setting forth the work of the 
ERP thus far, Administrator Paul 
Hoffman has listed a number of sub- 
stantial economic gains that took place 
in Western Europe, excluding Ger- 
many, during 1948. For example, steel 
production increased 25 per cent, while 
power production was up 10 per cent 
over the previous year. Factory out- 
put in general showed a gain of 14 
per cent. Crops and exports showed 
increases of about 20 per cent. 

While these figures are highly en- 
couraging, Mr. Hoffman emphasizes 
that recovery has just begun. He 
Says that there must be continued 
help from the United States and fur- 
ther self-help from the participating 
nations if the ERP is to succeed. 


Fighting a Killer 


The drive to combat heart disease 
is now coming to a close, but it is still 
not too late to contribute funds to 
combat this deadly malady. The Amer- 





ican Heart Association is trying to 
raise 5 million dollars this year to 
fight the nation’s worst “killer.”” The 
funds will be used for research, edu- 
cation, and various community serv- 
ices needed by persons who have the 
disease. 

Each year heart disease takes a 
tremendous toll of life in America. 
In 1947, for example, more than 625,- 
000 people died from this cause. One 
out of every three deaths in this coun- 
try comes as a result of diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels. Those 
who are unable to make contributions 
in their own communities for fight- 
ing this disease may do so by writing 
the American Heart Association, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Gifts, 
large and small, are welcome, and will 
play an important part in helping the 
association in its work. 


New Health Program 


A good deal of discussion is taking 
place over the national health program 
recently put forth by the American 
Medical Association, which represents 
about 150,000 of the nation’s doctors. 
Consisting of 12 points, the plan ad- 
vocates, among other things, the estab- 
lishment of a federal department of 
health and a national foundation for 
medical research. 


In advancing the plan at this time, 
the doctors are taking steps to fore- 
stall the compulsory health insurance 
bills now before Congress. President 
Truman has consistently advocated 
measures of this nature, while the 
American Medical Association has 
strongly opposed them. Instead of 
compulsory insurance, the A.M. A. 
wants voluntary medical-care plans to 
be expanded. 

In an early issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we shall deal with these rival 
health proposals in detail. 


Gratitude Train 


Almost all of the 48 states, as well 
as the District of Columbia and Ha- 
waii, are now displaying the gifts they 
received from France aboard the Grat- 
itude Train. Many states are sending 
their gifts for a tour of local communi- 
ties aboard the boxcars in which the 
gifts came from France. Others have 
divided their collections into a number 
of smaller units and sent these for 
display to museums and schools in 
their various cities and towns. 

Among the gifts sent by France are 
priceless paintings, furniture, china, 
glassware, and toys. Some of these 


articles were given by French com- 
munities while others were contributed 
The French people 


by individuals. 
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LONG IN MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


“I WONDER why nobody likes us?” 
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The members are: J. A. Krug, Secretary of Interior; Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 


sent the Gratitude Train to the United 
States to express their thanks for the 
food we sent to them last year aboard 
the Friendship Train. 


Defense Academies 


In a recent copy of Newsweek, Gen- 
eral Carl Spaatz, former Air Force 
Chief of Staff and now a columnist for 
that magazine, puts forth an interest- 
ing plan for advancing the unification 
of the services. He suggests that the 
Military Academy at West Point and 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
should become National Defense Acad- 
emies with similar courses of study. 

Under the plan the graduates of 
these institutions would be assigned 
annually to the three services—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—in proportion to 
the need of each for officers. General 
Spaatz says the young officers could 
get the important technical training 
they need after their graduation from 
one of the two Defense Academies. 
Meanwhile, they would all have ab- 
sorbed the same basic knowledge, and 
the causes of the harmful, inter-service 
rivalry which now exists could be 
eliminated. 


“Roving Negotiators”’ 


The State Department is at present 
trying to form a group of “roving 
negotiators” who would represent the 
United States at important inter- 
national conferences, such as meetings 
of the UN “Little Assembly” and the 
Security Council. One such foreign 
affairs expert—Dr. Philip C. Jessup, 
of Columbia University—has already 
been appointed. 

The purpose of this corps of “roving 
negotiators” is to enable Dean Ache- 
son, the Secretary of State, to spend 
most of his time in Washington, where 
he would be available to the President 
for advice on our relations with for- 
eign countries. Since the war, our 
Secretaries of State have spent more 
time in foreign capitals than they have 
in Washington. 

As officials of the State Department 
see the plan, most of the country’s 
delegates to international conferences 
would return: to their private careers 
after an assignment was finished. 
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Questions Concerning the North Atlantic Pact 


alliance than to have her included in 
the North Atlantic Pact. They argue 
their case as follows: 

“Sweden is by far the strongest of 
the Scandinavian nations. She has a 
comparatively large, well-trained, and 
well-equipped army. Moreover, she is 
an industrial nation and is thus in a 
position to keep her military forces 
well supplied. 

“If Sweden and the other two 
Scandinavian countries entered into a 
military pact, they would be in a 
fairly strong position. If Russia 
should attack them, it would probably 
take her several months, at least, to 
conquer them. That would give the 
United States and other Western na- 
tions time to come to the assistance 
of the Scandinavian nations. 

“If, on the other hand, we bring 
Norway into the North Atlantic Pact, 
Sweden, the strongest of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, will continue her 
neutrality policy. She will refuse to 
cooperate militarily with either side. 
In such an event, it would be easier 
for Russia to overcome her than it 
would be if she had the immediate 
aid of Norway and Denmark. 

“What we should do, therefore, is 
to encourage Norway to enter the 
Scandinavian pact. Then we should 
maintain as friendly relations as 
possible with these three countries, 
so that they would be likely to join 
our side quickly in case of a war with 
Russia. We should also know, in our 
own minds, that we will be ready to 
assist them at a minute’s notice if 
Russia should attack one or all of 
them.” 


View of Opponents 


Those who oppose this point of view 
reply as follows: 

“The Soviet nation would have little 
fear of meeting much resistance from 
the three small Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The fact that they were mili- 
tarily allied would not keep Russia 
from attacking them if she felt that 
it was to her advantage to do it. She 
would not know for certain whether 
the United States would come to their 
rescue and she might be willing to 
gamble on our not doing so. 

“If, however, Norway were allied 
with the United States and other 
Western powers, Russia would have 
little doubt that an attack on Norway 
would mean a major war. So it is 
better to bring that country into the 
North Atlantic Pact, and hope Sweden 
and Denmark will come in later, than 
to encourage a Scandinavian military 
arrangement which would do little, if 
anything, to prevent war. Norway 
would serve as an extremely valuable 
base of operations for warships and 
airplanes.” 

The other outstanding question in- 
volved in the North Atlantic Pact is 
this: “If one of the members of the 
Pact is attacked, should all the other 
members automatically and immedi- 
ately rush to its rescue? Or should 
each nation decide at the time whether 
or not it wants to take military 
action?” 

The United States has made it clear 
that we will not guarantee in advance 
to take military action in every con- 
flict involving a member nation of the 
North Atlantic Pact. It is pointed 
out that, under our Constitution, Con- 
gress must, in each particular case, 


(Concluded from page 1) 


have the right to decide whether our 
country should go to war. 

After this point was brought out 
forcefully in Senate debates some days 
ago, the people and leaders of Western 
Europe expressed their disappointment 
and criticism of our position. They 
put forth these opinions: 

“What good is a military pact un- 
less the members of it pledge in ad- 
vance to help the others in case they 
are attacked? It doesn’t give a nation 
much security to know that its mili- 
tary allies may or may not, depending 
upon how they happen to feel at the 


security of smaller nations before the 
last war that helped to bring on the 
conflict. Unless dictators know beyond 
doubt that aggressive actions will lead 
to war, they nearly always take the 
risk of invading territory they covet. 

“Early American leaders made it 
clear and positive that if any Eurepean 
power should invade Western Hemi- 
sphere territory, they would have the 
United States to contend with. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which carries specific 
military responsibility, has been one of 
the most successful weapons against 
aggression in modern history. Why 
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JUST SUPPOSE A FELLOW MET UP WITH A BEAR— 


NORWAY would like to have stronger guarantees of military protection than we 
are willing to give, but she may still join the North Atlantic Pact 


moment, come to its rescue in case it 
is invaded. 

“The fact that the United States has 
told its Western European friends not 
to count definitely on it for military 
aid if they are attacked has greatly 
strengthened Russia’s position. Com- 
munists in the various countries are 
telling the people that they cannot 
depend upon America to protect them 
and hence they had better look to 
Russia for protection. What is even 
more dangerous is that the Soviet 
leaders will be more inclined to seize 
territory and encourage Communist 
revolts since they are not certain that 
the United States will oppose them by 
force. 

“The United States and other West- 
ern powers cannot expect to make 
themselves secure without being will- 
ing to accept definite responsibility. 
It was the unwillingness of Britain, 
France, and America to guarantee the 


doesn’t the United States show the 
same courage and the same willingness 
to preserve peace today?” 

American leaders defend their posi- 
tion against such criticisms in the 
following way: 

“It is a vital part of our democratic 
system of government for each Con- 
gress to have the power to decide 
whether or not our country should go 
to war. Nevertheless, Russia and the 
rest of the world know that the United 
States would lose no time in rushing 
to the rescue of a nation openly at- 
tacked by Russia. We would un- 
doubtedly do this whether or not the 
victim nation was a member of the 
North Atlantic Pact, for the American 
people are fully aware that aggres- 
sion by a major power in any part 
of the world endangers their security. 

“There are several big purposes 
behind the North Atlantic Pact. One 
is for the United States to furnish 
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weapons for the various nations in. 
volved, so that they will be in ag 
stronger position to resist aggression, 
Another is for the member nations 
to plan their military operations go 
that they can achieve a maximum of 
cooperation. A final purpose of the 
Pact is to serve notice that the partici. 
pating nations will not be easy prey 
for an aggressor. 

“Russia knows that we are not 
carrying out this whole program 
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merely as a bluff. She does not have 1 
the least doubt that we would go to § *" 
war against her if she should attack dis 
a member of the North Atlantic Pact, § °°" 
She is probably convinced that we § °™ 
would act against any aggression on the 
her part, wherever it might be. for 
“Thus the fact that we are un- 
willing to strip Congress of the power ‘ 
to declare war does not, in any way, cas 
mean we are trying to avoid essential ¥ me 
responsibility. We have the same §& to 
kind of military pact with the nations § wii 
of Latin America that is being pro- § me 
posed for the North Atlantic coun- § wh 
tries, and our southern neighbors are & ¢o1 
not in any doubt that we mean busi- & ha 
ness.” th 
Such are the major questions in- de 
volved in the North Atlantic Pact. So 
There are a number of other problems th 
to be worked out. For example, should 
Italy and Greece be brought into the 
alliance? What role, if any, should 
Western Germany play in it? Will in 
this Pact conflict with the United Na- N 
tions? gr 
These and other questions are being m: 
widely debated, and decisions are ex- va 
pected to be forthcoming soon. bu 
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In the sentences below, match the Ww 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. it 
1. We considered the candidate a : 
nonentity (mnon-en’ti-ti). (a) dis- T 
honest individual (b) person of little b 
account (c) leader of excellent charac- 7 
ter (d) strange fellow. T 
2. Why is he so morose (mé6-rés’)? h 


(a) stingy (b) thoughtless (c) stub- 
born (d) gloomy. 

3. The reporters were amazed at his 
candor (kan’der). (a) story (b) dis 
honesty (c) sudden anger (d) frank- 
ness. 

4. They discovered the nefarious 
(né-fair’i-us) plan just in time. (a) 
well-planned (b) secret (c) wicked 
(d) dangerous. 

5. The opulent (op’you-lent) fur- 
nishings dazzled the visitors. (a) 
antique (b) luxurious (c) unusual 
(d) beautiful. 

6. She wore a mauve (mov) dress 
made in the latest fashion. (a) be 
coming (b) violet colored (c) elabo- 
rate (d) gaudy. 

7. A celibate (sel’i-bat) is: (a) un 
married (b) very old (c) well-known 
(d) very young. 

8. She was a pert (pirt) little girl 
of about seven. (a) lively and saucy 
(b) small and helpless (c) pretty and 
attractive. 
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GROUP of German and Allied 
A scientists has been working to 
perfect two new food substitutes for 
milk and meat. The new “meat” con- 
tains a variety of protein extracts 
from wood, yeast, corn, coal, peanuts 
and soy beans. The product is pre- 
pared in the form of liverwurst and 
sausages and a small amount of real 
meat is added to the other proteins. 
This food will soon appear on the 
German ration list. 

The “milk” is also produced by a 
synthetic process and is already being 
distributed. A third food—a 100 per 
cent synthetic vegetable protein—is 
now under study but has not passed 
the tests as being palatable enough 
for consumption. 


* * * 


Scientists at the University of Chi- 
cago have developed a new radioactive 
measuring device which is tiny enough 
to be inserted into a beating heart 
without causing injury. The experi- 
menters believe that this meter— 
which is less than half an inch long— 
could be used on human beings, per- 
haps being inserted into the heart 
through a vein or an artery, to find 
defects in the working of the heart. 
So far, however, the device is still in 
the experimental stage. 


* * * 


About one-fourth of the mail going 
in and out of the main post office in 
New York City is carried in under- 
ground steel projectiles through a 27- 
mile rocket subway which connects 
various sub-stations with the main 
building. Each of the “rockets” car- 
ries about 500 letters per load, and 
travels through the iron tubes at the 
rate of 35 miles per hour. 

About 5 million letters are car- 
ried in the rocket circuit every day, 
as well as a number of small packages 
and all the New York newspapers 
which are destined for out of town. 


* * * 


Recently, authorities in the rubber 
sindustry announced that more than 
50,000 different articles are being 
made from rubber at the present time. 
The industry, which was large even 
before World War II, now has 720 
plants employing 200,000 workers. 
The development of synthetic rubber 
has expanded the industry. 


—By HAZEL LEwIs. 


ACME 

THIS NEW LIGHT, developed by West- 
Inghouse Research Laboratories, can be 
nt so that the beam, coming out of 
the end, can be thrown around corners. 











INFORMATION BUREAU OF URUGUAY 


SCENE in Montevideo, Uruguay’s capital 





Democratic Uruguay 


Small, Progressive Nation Is Friendly with the United States, 


and It Has Long Record 


N a recent issue of the Washington 

Star, Edward Tomlinson, writing 
from Uruguay, described that coun- 
try as unique among the nations of 
Latin America. Unlike most of its 
neighbors, Uruguay is not torn by 
frequent revolutions and _ political 
strife. Even the Communists are not 
a threat in that country, for they are 
able to muster only a few supporters. 

Uruguay has a record of democratic 
government and social achievement 
that extends over the past 50 years. 
Its leaders are chosen at free elec- 
tions in which all citizens, both men 
and women, take part. The govern- 
ment provides public education for all, 
from kindergarten through university 
and professional school. As a result, 
most of the nation’s 2 million people 
can read and write. 

While some Latin Americans are 
hostile toward the United States, most 
Uruguayans have a strong feeling of 
friendship for us. English is studied 
extensively as are American history 
and geography. Dr. Luis Batlle Ber- 
res, Uruguay’s President, recently 
gave what he believed to be the rea- 
son for the understanding that exists 
between the two nations. 

He said, “After all, we have many 
things in common. We have the same 
kind of institutions, and the people 
of both countries religiously maintain 
and defend them. You believe in and 
practice representative democracy and 
so do we. Like ourselves you believe 
implicitly in freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press and freedom of radio, 
as well as the right to worship God 
according to your own faith and con- 
science. Why shouldn’t we get along 
well together?” 

Uruguay’s interest in promoting in- 
ternational peace and understanding 
is well-known. That tiny country, 
which is just about the size of North 
Dakota, has taken an active part in 
the work of the United Nations. Uru- 
guay has also played a prominent role 
in the work of the Pan American 
Union and other Western Hemisphere 
groups. 

At the same time, Uruguay has be- 
come a haven for the political refugees 
from Argentina and other dictator 
nations of Latin America. Numerous 
leaders who were persecuted in their 
own countries have fled to Uruguay. 
They are certain of protection there 


of Peaceful Government 


until they can safely return to their 
own lands. 

Uruguay is one of the most pros- 
perous of the South American na- 
tions. A rich soil and mild climate 
make about nine-tenths of the land 
suitable for farming, stock-raising, 
and grazing. Uruguay’s vast herds 
of cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs pro- 
vide the nation’s largest source of 
income. 

Most Uruguayans tend livestock or 
work in factories that prepare ani- 
mal products for sale. Large quan- 
tities of meat, hides, wool, and live 
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animals are sold each year to other 
nations, 

For a long time Uruguay found it 
necessary to buy manufactured goods 
from foreign lands. In more recent 
years, Uruguayan businessmen have 
developed many new industries, in 
spite of the nation’s lack of minerals. 
These factories have thrived and now 
supply increasing amounts of textiles, 
metals, chemicals, iron, and steel. 

While most of Uruguay’s industries 
are in private hands, some of the 
country’s larger enterprises are gov- 
ernment-owned. This is especially 
true of the public utilities such as 
hydroelectric power plants and the 
railroads, but also includes cement 
plants, oil refineries, and even some 
of the large tourist hotels and sum- 
mer resorts that line Uruguay’s coast- 
line north of Montevideo. 

The tourist trade is an important 
source of income for Uruguay. Each 
year thousands of vacationists flock 
to Uruguay’s resort beaches. Uru- 
guay is a favorite vacation spot for 
many South Americans. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 








Readers Say— 














In a recent issue, Myra Berger sug- 
gested that we continue to admit a 
large number of displaced persons be- 
cause they would be able to find ade- 
quate housing both in the West and 
Midwest. In the opinion of our class, 
Miss Berger is very much mistaken. 

Here in Chandler, which is a part 
of the Midwest, there is a very serious 
housing shortage. Because of it, some 
of the people we know have no place 
to live while the members of several 
families are compelled to live apart 
from each other. We agree that some- 
thing should be done about the DP’s, 
but we object to the suggestion made 
by Miss Berger. 


SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS, 
Chandler, Minnesota 


* * * 


I definitely oppose the pension plan 
suggested by the United Automobile 
Workers union. If automobile work- 
ers receive pensions and other social 
security benefits, their employers 
would be inclined to raise the prices 
of their cars. This would not help 
either the automobile workers or any- 


one else. = CaryLMAE JEFFERY, 


Cumberland, Wisconsin 


* * * 


I believe that the proposal to give 
federal scholarships to outstanding 
high school graduates is an excellent 
one. Under such a scholarship plan, 
students who cannot now afford to at- 
tend college would be able to do so. 
Some young people would also be en- 
couraged to work harder at their 
studies because of the possibility of 
winning a scholarship. 


VELMA KAISER, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


I do not think that the government 
should go ahead with the plan to build 
new steel mills if private industry is 
unwilling or unable to build them it- 
self. Such a plan would be a step 
toward socialism and away from de- 
aptaiatade Bos REDMOND, III, 
Carthage, Missouri 


* * * 


I agree with the opinion of Bob 
Mack that price controls are neces- 
sary to check inflation. I know that 
these controls would be welcome in 
California and, I dare say, in the rest 
of the United States, too. 


VERA MAE SHADLE, 
Fresno, California 


* * * 


I believe that the Taft-Hartley Act 
should not be repealed. Most espe- 
cially I believe that the portion out- 
lawing the closed shop should be re- 
tained. A man should be hired be- 
cause of his ability to do the job well, 
not because of his affiliation with any 
labor group. The closed shop has in 
the past often prevented a qualified 
workman from getting employment 
because he did not belong to a union. 


GWYNETH RIGGS, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
* * * 


(Address your letters to Readers 
Say, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Salesmanship 


GLANCE at our surroundings 

shows us that almost everything 
we own or use has come to us through 
a salesman. In vocational terms that 
fact means that selling offers numerous 
job opportunities to young people. 
The picture, however, is not a com- 
pletely “rosy” one. There are many 
jobs in the field of selling, but com- 
petition is keen and a large number 
of salesmen find it hard to earn an 
adequate living. 

Because salesmen work primarily 
with people their personal qualifica- 
tions are of the greatest importance. 
They should be friendly and should be 
able to take an immediate interest in 
a stranger’s problems. They should 
have pleasant voices and neat ap- 
pearances. They should be tactful and 
know instinctively how far they can 
go in “pushing” a sale. 

Sales people should also be honest 
and reliable. We all know from our 
own experience that we may be taken 
in once by a “glib” sales person, but 
we return to make additional purchases 
only if we feel we have been dealt with 
honestly. 

Specialized training is not essential 
for a career in this field—though many 
subjects one can get in high school 
can be very helpful. For instance, a 
prospective salesman should study 
English since the ability to speak 
correctly is important in this work. 
Business arithmetic, commercial law, 
and psychology, if it is available, will 
also help to prepare salesmen and 
women for their jobs. 

Experience and on-the-job training 


are absolutely essential for a career 
in selling. Fortunately it is fairly 
easy for students to get some of this 
experience. Stores often employ them 
as clerks during rush seasons and in 
the summer. These jobs give young 
people a chance to learn something 
about the field, and—what is more 
important—give them an opportunity 
to find out whether or not they like 
the work. 

Salaries in the selling field vary 


GALLOWAY 
IF YOU LIKE to meet people and have 
a sociable personality you may enjoy 
sales work. 


greatly. Usually salesmen work on a 
commission basis and receive a certain 
percentage of their total sales in addi- 
tion to a fixed salary. Consequently, 
their over-all earnings depend in large 
measure upon their individual ability 
and upon how hard they are willing 
to work. 

A beginner in the field will usually 
not earn more than $100 a month in- 
cluding commissions on his or her 





first job. Experienced persons in the 
retail field may earn between $2,000 
and $5,000 a year. Salesmen in other 
fields may earn more than $5,000 a 
year. 

In making plans for a career in 
selling, students should look beyond the 
opportunity for immediate work to 
decide what kind of jobs they would 
like to have 10 or 15 years in the 
future. They can then use their early 
experience as a steppingstone toward 
their goals. For example, work in a 
chain store may eventually lead to a 
job as store manager. A job in a 
department store may lead to a posi- 
tion as buyer or manager. 

Prospective salesmen should also 
decide what lines of goods they want 
to sell. They should then try to learn 
as much about the line as possible. 

Sales people may work in stores, 
they may travel, or they may sell 
their wares from house to house. 
Those who travel have greater freedom 
in planning their work than do sales 
persons in stores and their salaries are 
generally higher—but such positions 
often call for ingenuity and persever- 
ance in finding customers. 

A person who does not like to meet 
strangers should not plan to enter 
this field. But one who makes friends 
easily and is a good conversationalist 
may find a satisfactory career in sell- 
ing. 

Young men and women who are 
interested in salesmanship should talk 
to the personnel directors of business 
firms near their homes. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Back grounds - - Conflicts of the Past 


death of the Prophet in 632, the Mo- 
hammedans began wars of conquest. 
By 732 the aggressors had gone 


AN communism and democratic 

capitalism exist side by side or 
must the conflict between the two 
systems go on until one or the other 
is destroyed? Many people on our 
side of the Iron Curtain think that 
there can be no real peace in the world 
until Russia and her satellites are 
conquered and anti-religious com- 
munism is overthrown, Many Rus- 
sians declare that their system of in- 
dustry, government and philosophy 
must and will expand until the anti- 
communist West is defeated. 

Others, on both sides of the divid- 
ing line, think that compromises can 
be reached so that there will be a 
balance of power, with Russia ard her 
satellites secure in their territory and 
with the United States and her allies 
secure in their sphere. 

This question of whether two very 
different civilizations can. exist to- 
gether is not a new one. Several 
times in the history of the world the 
issue has been raised. An example is 
the conflict between the forces of Mo- 
hammedanism and the Christian na- 
tions of Europe. 

About thirteen hundred years ago 
an Arab leader named Mohammed 
proclaimed himself a prophet of God 
and set forth his teachings in a book 
known as the Koran. 

The Mohammedan (or Moslem) 
homeland was the peninsula of Arabia. 
The Arabs developed a society that was 
highly civilized in many respects. They 
made especially important contribu- 
tions in the fields of mathematics, 
astronomy and medicine. After the 


eastward to India. They had con- 
quered northern Africa, had overrun 
Spain, had crossed the Pyrenees and 
were invading France. They turned 
back at the battle of Tours in 732. 

The fighting was later resumed in 
the wars of the Crusades, a series of 
military expeditions through which 
the Christian nations undertook to 
drive the Mohammedans out of the 
Holy Land and from certain other ter- 
ritories they had conquered. 

Since the Crusades, the Moham- 
medan and Christian worlds have, for 


THE WORLD BOOK 
RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED on his 
way to the Holy Land to wage war against 
the Moslems. 


the most part, existed side by side in 
peace. Neither side destroyed the 
other and compromises were finally 
worked out, but only after long and 
devastating wars. 

Other great conflicts, such as the 
wars of religion between Catholics 
and Protestants, have followed a 
similar course. There have been de- 
structive wars followed by compromise 
and relatively peaceful relations. 

These facts of history do not indicate 
with any certainty what course the 
present struggle between communism 
and democratic capitalism will take. 
Will the two conflicting forces test 
their strength by war? Will one or 
the other be destroyed, or will some 
kind of compromise eventually be 
reached? 

We know by the reading of history 
what has frequently happened under 
somewhat similar circumstances in the 
past. We do not know whether history 
will repeat itself in the coming years. 

One of the greatest of historians, 
Arnold Toynbee, says in his book, 
“Civilization on Trial,” that we may 
go either way. We may travel the 
well-worn path that leads to war and 
destruction, or we may find the way 
to peaceful agreement. He concludes 
that, “it is up to us.” 

There can be a peaceful arrange- 
ment only if both sides, the com- 
munist nations as well as the democ- 
racies, want it. But it is‘not true that 
“it takes two to make a quarrel.” One 
nation alone can start a war. All 
governments must, therefore, do what 
they can to avoid conflict. 








Study Guide| 


North Atlantic Pact 


1. According to the original plans, wh 
nations were to be included in the Nort} 
Atlantic Pact? 

2. Which of the three Scandinavig 
countries has seemed to want to join 
the pact? 

3. What plan have the other Scand. 
navian nations favored? 

4. Why do some Americans believe } 
would be wise for those nations to for 
a military alliance of their own? 

5. What arguments are made against 
such an alliance? 

6. Is the United States willing 
guarantee that it will take military a, 
tion whenever a nation belonging to th 
North Atlantic Pact is involved in way? 

7. How do leaders in Western Europe 
feel about the position we have taken? 

8. What is said in defense of oy 
position? 





1. Do you or do you not think the 
Scandinavian countries should form 4 
military alliance of their own instead of 
joining the North Atlantic Pact? Give 
your reasons. 

2. In your opinion, should the United 
States be willing to guarantee immediate 
and automatic military aid to nations of 
Western Europe if they are attacked! 
Explain your position. 


Hungary 


1. Give two examples other than the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty to show how 
Hungarian governments have treated 
persons who have opposed them. 

2. What are some of the reforms that 
Prime Minister Nagy sponsored? 

3. Why did the Communists want 4 
member of their party to be made Min 
ister of the Interior in the Nagy cabinet! 

4. When did the Communists gain com 
trol of Hungary? 

5. Describe briefly the relationship be 
tween Hungary and the United States 

6. Why was the Nagy government's 
program for breaking up the large 
estates criticized? 

7. How has Hungary’s location on the 
Danube River caused Russia to be inter- 
ested in the smaller nation? 


Discussion 


1. What position do you think the 
United States should take when a gow 
ernment, like that of Hungary, persecutes 
its opponents? Explain your answer. 

2. Do you or do you not think our gow 
ernment should have taken strong action 
of any kind when Hungary recen 
asked that we withdraw certain diplomats 
from the country? Give your reasons 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the approximate yearly 
cost of national, state, and local goveri 
ments in the United States? 

2. On what subject has THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER received the most letters from 
students since the start of school last fall? 

3. Why was General Eisenhower t® 
cently called back to Washington? 

4. What are the arguments for and 
against the repeal of the tax on oleo? 

5. Identify these two men: Chaim 
Weizmann, Syngman Rhee. j 

6. Why should Americans be particle 
larly interested in Uruguay? 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) person of little account; 2. (d) 
gloomy; 3. (d) frankness; 4. (c) wicked} 
5. (b) luxurious; 6. (b) violet colo’ 
7. (a) unmarried; 8. (a) lively am 
saucy. 





